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use his control over all the parish to diminish the number of
cottages within it in the hope of making it difficult for a new
generation to acquire by birth a settlement which might even-
tually entitle them to parochial relief. While this rural evil
was sporadic, the remedy was no less so. It came from the
very nature of the English landlord system. Good landlords,
and they were many, often built model cottages throughout
the middle years of the nineteenth century, and leased them
with the land and the farm-buildings to the farmer by whose
labourers they were occupied, at what was often a nominal
rent.

Meanwhile, in the growing towns, and especially in London,
the problem was mainly that of the tenement house. If a
house that had been built originally for one family turned out
to be in a neighbourhood where there was little demand for
its original purpose, the line of least resistance was to let it to
some enterprising middleman with just enough capital to
assume the risk in subletting it. If the house was a large one,
the middleman might hope to obtain high enough rents to
enable him to live rent-free; and if it was less large he might
let off sufficient rooms to compensate for changes in the num-
bers or the incomes of his own family.

There was thus a case for building blocks of flats, deliber-
ately intended for the purpose to which they were put, and let
at rents more moderate than those charged where there was
extensive subletting. This movement was initiated by Shaftes-
bury and other philanthropists by 1841, and it received a
great impetus from the experiments by Baroness Burdett-
Coutts in 1862, Sir Sydney Waterlow in 1863, and George
Peabody in 1864. The erection of these model dwellings was
usually an act of philanthropic capitalism rather than of
charity. The philanthropist provided the capital and gave up
all hope of private profit; but the dwellings had to pay their
way, and, in the case of George Peabody's, they had to bring
in enough profit to provide the capital for building yet other
blocks, until, by the cumulative effect of this process during
the long course of centuries, they should cover the whole